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MORTGAGE INCUMBRANCE. 


Auucn Putnam, Esg.—Sir—One of the chief 
hindrances to amore prosperous state of things 
among the agricultural community, is to be found, I 
apprehend, in the embarrassments arising from mort- 
gages on their estates.—It was stated some time 
since by an agricultural paper in Maine, that three 
fifths of the farms in that State were under this spe- 
cies of incumbrance. Though I must think this 
number far too high, yet the evil it estimates is 
much more extensive than is generally supposed, 
and constitutes an obstacle of so serious a nature 
to the thrift of the landed interest, as to justify 
some inquiries as to its origin and some sugges- 
tions as to the means by which it may be lessened, 
or prevented from gaining a more extended preva- 
lence. 

And here I will premise, that it is far easier to 
suggest soine remedies for the evil than to specify 
correctly its causes :—the former readily present 
themselves to the mind, but the latter are so many 
and so various, that it is difficult to decide which 
has exercised the most disastrous influence in in- 
ducing the evil, and to which it is most referable 
in a majority of the cases where it exists. 

It may be safely said, generally, I presume, that 
it has its origin in’ man’s depravity, his cupidity, 
his imprudence, or his pride,—though it would be 
alike uncharitable and unjust to deny that in many 
cases it is produced by far different and more jus- 
tifiable causes, 

The first named influence has contributed to- 
wards it, by the losses incident upon a course of 
idleness and dissipation—in gambling, horse-trad- 
ing, and the like. 

Cupidity—an inordinate and unreasonable de- 
sire for sudden wealth—has contributed to produce 
it in various ways, but in none with more disastrous 
consequences than by inducing a participation in 
some scheme of speculation, around which fancy 
throws a golden charm, and portrays a pleasing 
state of independence as the certain result of an 
investment in the enferprise. Soon the whole pro- 
ject is proved to have been but a bubble, blown 
into existence one day to burst the next, and the 
credulous shareholder in its “moonshine” finds 
himself near the verge of ruin. 

To imprudence, also, in a vast number of cases, 
may be traced this evil of embarrassment by mort- 
gage,—in attaching one’s name, by way of friend- 
ly accommodation, to a note, bond, or some paper 
of like force, without considering the danger at- 
tendant upon the act and the omnipotence of its 
tenure. Jun this way—by such acts of unsuspect- 
ing friendship, too many are ready to attest they 
received the first impetus in their downward course 
in life. 

Pride, too, lastly—man’s pride—a desire to be 
thought wealthy merely for the name, when he is 
by no means able to support such dignity—or per- 





haps in the expectation of gaining thereby increas- 
ed respect, popularity and influence in the commu- 
nity where he dwells ;—this preeminently foolish 
passion has Jent its uid to swell, to some extent, 
the evil under consideration. I have heard of a 
case in point—where a farmer, “ wel] to do” inthe 
world, but wishing to appear, in the eyes of his 
townsmen, much better able “to do” than either 


common wisdom or the length of his purse dicta. | 


ted, encumbered his farm with a mortgage simply 
for the purpose (so report said) of raising money 
wherewith to furnish his house in grander style, 
send his pet daughter to a boarding school, and in 


lieu of “the old mare” and homely wagon, procure | 


a fine carryall and horse to match. (And here I 
cannot refrain from adding, by way of illustrating 
how uncertain are the chances of popular distine- 
tion under our republican government, that this 
would-be honored farmer, notwithstanding all his 
flourish, has never yet succeeded in inducing his 
fellow-citizens to gratify his towering ambition, 
either by honoring him with their suffrages as their 
representative to the great and general court, or by 
electing him commander-in-chief of—the villege 
militia company! His constituents, that he would 
have to be, seein to be of the opinion that mere 
wealth, much less a mere show of wealth, is no 
equivalent for alack of mental ability and com- 
mon education.) 

The above specified influences in human action, 
appear to me to be among the chief inducements of 
mortgage incumbrance, At least, one or the other 


of them has produced it in most of the cases I have | 


known and heard of. Other causes doubtless there 
are of which J am ignorant; but considering | have 
named the most active, | now pass to the remedy 
I have to propose for the evil, and the means by 
which I imagine it may be prevented from making 
farther progress in its disastrous course. 

As before hinted, this seems an easy part of my 
undertaking. Honest industry—in these two sim- 
ple words, I conceive, lies the “ matchless sanative” 
for the ills in question :—honest industry—a wise 
and prudent husbandry of the means you have yet 
in your power—it is these (aided by the blessings 
of good health and vigor of body,) that form the 
antidote to waning fortune and the power by which 
lost property may be repossessed.—The term honest 
industry I use as precluding the exercise of the 
worst of the influences specified above: those vi- 
cions propensities have no affinity with HONEST 
INDUSTRY: this adopted as a governing principle, 
you will look to no other source for wealth than the 
true, legitimate one—your own hands and the 
smiles of heaven; and you will suffer no pecuniary 
losses in ministering to the indulgence of vicious 
inclinations or a silly vanity, for with these, as I 
have remarked, HonrsT iNDUSTRY has no fellow- 
ship. Labor, wisely directed—honest, honorable 
labor, will regain you—slowly, it may be, but none 
the less surely for that—your lost standing in so- 
ciety. Itis, indeed, the only certain means by 
which you can regain that which you have lost or 
realize that which is the object of your desire. 

Another remedial agent for this evil occurs to 


me, which may be worthy of mention.—Many far- 
mers whose estates are under incumbrance, have 
sons. Instead of sending or permitting these to 
come to the city for employment, let them be en- 
couraged to stay at home:—they will gain by it, 
in a moral point of view, doubtless beyond any es- 
timate we can make ; and you—their fathers—may 
gain by it, if you but rightly employ them, in the 
ald they are capable of affording you in extending 
the resources of your farm and increasing its fer- 
tility, and thus enabling you the sooner to extri- 
jcate yourself from pecuniary liabilities, 

| certain that this recommendation will be 
by the more experienced as a dictate of practical 
wisdom: | can only advance in its support, that it 
seems such to me. 





I am not 
received 


But how can you employ your sons at home with 
And 


yet if you area constant reader of this paper, whose 


any great advantage to you ? you may ask, 


excellent editor has given you so many valuable 
practical lessons pertaining to the profitable man- 
agement of the farm, | know not why I should ex- 
pect from you such an interrogatory.—There is a 
cardinal principle in husbandry, which passes cur- 
rentas an undisputed maxim, and the wisdom of 
which I certainly do not mean to call in question: 
I would only protest against it asa principle of 
universal application:—it is—* Cultivate a little 
land, and cultivate that well.” Now I would rather 
say, In your case—to you who are endeavoring to 
free your property of incumbrance, and have sons 
to aid you—* Cultivate a good deal of land, and 
cultivate that well.” Proceed upon this principle, 
and the presumption is warranted that you will find 
profitable emnployment for your sons. 

You will not object to this advice that you have 
not the means of fertilizing much land,—you will 
not raise this objection, when the virtues of the 
hidden treasures of the earth and the substances 
which abound on its surface, as promoters of pro- 
ductiveness, have been revealed to you so oft and 
so convincingly through these pages, and the man- 
ner in which they may be best compounded and 
| applied, demonstrated by scientific reasons.—Have 
| you no muck on your premises ? If you have, make 
your hog-pen your chief manure manufactory ;—if 
| you have not this source of enriching material, you 
doubtless have woodland—forest—or swamp—go 
to these with your sons—take the rich virgin soil 
from the former, and whatever you can find in the 
latter—gather turf from the roadside, ond the leaves 
from under your trees and in the corners of your 
tields ;—if you live near the seaboard, draw upon 
its fertilizing facilities too,—mix these and any 
useless vegetable substances you can find, with 
| your stable and hog manure ;—make each year a 
| big mountain of a compost heap, with these mate- 
rials—or, better stiil, perhaps, (itlle mountains of 
the like ;—keep your sons einployed in this busi- 
| ness, whenever they can be spared from other la- 
| bor, and I feel confident that you wi}l soon find 
| you have the means—ample means—for increasing 
| the fertility of your soil, the number of your culti- 
| vated acres, and doubling the quantity of your crops 
‘—and that you will be convinced, also, that the 
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profits arising from the application of those means, 
are in no small degree ascribable to your keeping 
your sons at home. 

sut | am admonished, Mr Editor, that I have al- 
ready trespassed too much upon your space with 
my common-place and perhaps profitless remarks 
upon what, for aught | know, may be deemed a 
trivial matter; and I will close with the expression 
of a wish, sincerely entertained, that those of our 
furmers who are embarrassed by the incumbrance 
of mortgage, may speedily be enabled by some 
means—but not at allexcept by honest neans—to 
regain the full possession of their property; and 
that those who have thus far kept clear of becoin- 
ing involved in like difficulty, may never be tempt- 
ed to do so, except compelled to it by the imperious 
demands of stern necessity. 

Truly yours and the farmer’s friend, 


a. BH. 


(y°The foregoing communication touches upou 
a subject in which many are deeply interested; but 
upon which it is difficult to give any oter advice | 
than the rules for good husbandry and _ profitable | 
cultivation. ‘I'he remarks of our correspondent | 


D. 








carry the impression that more of the mortgages | 
upon farms are the consequence of faulls on the | 
part of farmers, than we suppose to be correct.— 
When the father of a family dies, one of the sons 
often boys out the other heirs: a young man works | 
at farming by the month until be accumulates | 
twelve or fifteen hundred doliars, and then buys a | 


small place for twenty or twentyfive hundred dol- | 


lars, and gives a mortgage. ‘These are common | 
enses, ond in very many instances there young | 
men pursue a wise course. Honest industry,” 





with sound economy in expenditures, and good judg- | 
ment in buying and selling, will ordinarily relieve | 
such men from their obligations in a few years.— | 
It is desirable that every farmer should be striving: | 
to take up the mortgages upon his place; but the | 
cases are numerous in which there is no want of | 


{ 
discretion in giving a mortgage.—Ep. | 


MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN. 
We have before us the first number of the pa- | 
per whose title heads this article. Mr Buckmin- 
ster, who has edited the Cultivator, is at its head. 
Mr B. is active in the cause to which he devotes | 
himself, and on very many points in husbandry his | 
opinions are in accordance with our own, and con- | 
sequently we deem them sound, The first No. in- | 
dicates that the Ploughman will be what the Cul- | 
tivator was, a paper devoted to agriculture and to | 
various misce}laneous matters. Though we think 
that Mr B. holds on with perseverance to some 
theories which are unsound, he yet has more that 
are good, and we cordially wish him success in his 
labors. —Ep. 





The Cultivator’s Account of Durham Stock Ex- 
hibited at the Esser County Cattle Show.—This ac- 
count speaks of a bull “out of a full blood cow of | 
the stock of the Hon. John Welles.” There may 
be no incorrectness in this statement, and yet we 
have the impression that though the Hon. Mr 
Welles’ stock are of high and good blood, that he 
has crossed so as to bring in strains of blood from 
several of the best breeds of cattle. This state- 
ment, if correct, is nothing against his stock, but 
may be in its favor, The only point to which we 
wish to draw the attention of the editor, is the sin- 
gle question whether that stock is pure Durham? 





| Walker, F. 


| This question may not be of much consequence to 


farmers genereliy, but to such as are seeking for 


a particular breed in its purity, the matter may be | 


highly interesting.— Ep, 





MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

The following is a list of the officers of the So- 
ciety, elected October 2d, 1841 :— 

President—M. P. Wilder. 

Vice Presidents—B. V. French, Jona. Winship, 
C. Newhall, E. M. Richards. 

Treasurer—S. Walker, 

Corresponding Secrelary—J. E. Teschemacher. 

Recording Secretary—KEben. Wight. 


Prof: of Botany and Vegetable Physiology—John | 


Lewis Russell, A. M. 

Professor of Entomology—T. W. Harris, M. D. 

Professor of Horticultural Chemistry—S. L. Da- 
na, M. D. 

Sranping Committers. 

Committee on Fruits—B. V. French, Chairmen ; 
R. Manning, P. B. Hovey, L. P. Grosvenor, Wm. 
Kenrick, J. A. Kenrick, S. Pond, O. Johnson, 8. 
WW. Macondry, J. Breck. 

Cominitiee on Flowers—C. M. Hovey, Chairman; 
D. Haggerston, J. Breck, 8S. Sweetser, S. R. Jolin- 


}son, W. E. Carter, J. Stickney. 


Commiltee on Vegetables—S, Pond, Chairman ; 


P. B. Hovey, Jr., Rufus Howe, Join Hovey, A. D. | 


Williams, J. A. Kenrick. 

Committee on the Lthrary—M. P. Wilder, Chair- 
man; R. T. Paine, C. K. Dillaway, C. M. Hovey, 
B. V. French, S. Waiker. 

Committee on Synonyms of Fruit—R. Manning, 


Chairman; S. Downer, E. M. Richards, W. Ken- | 


rick, 

Executive Committee—M. P. Wilder, Chairman ; 
Wm. Oliver, B. V, French, E. M. Richards, C. M. 
lovey. 

Finance Commitlee—E. Vose, Chairman; W. 
Oliver, B. V. French. 


MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
Exhibition of Fruits, Oct. 2d. 
From Col. Bigelow, of Medford ; a fine specimen 


of St. Michael Pears, Blue Pearmaine Apples, and 


a kind unknown. 

From Col. Wilder; Brown Beurre and Callabass 
Pears. 

From Wm. Kenrick; a large red Apple, called 
the Coggswell. 

From Peter Wainwright, Roxbury ; a large red 
Apple, name unknown. 

From J. L. L. F. Warren ; four dishes of exce}- 
lent Peaches—Schuylkill and Isabella Grapes. 

From S. R. Johnson, Charlestown; a fine speci- 
men of Sweetwater Grapes. 

From Samuel Pond ; six dishes of fine Plums. 

From John Kenrick ; a fine specimen of Lemon 
Peaches. 


From Mr Manning, Salem; Foster’s St. Mi- 


|chael, Urbaniste, a new kind (unknown,) Beurre 


| From the New York Tribune. 


SILK. 


; Reasons why the people of the United States, 
especially the farmers, should engage inthe busi- 
ness of silk growing: 

Ist. Because silk forms the heaviest item in the 
catalogue of our importations. 

2d. Because we possess the means of doing it 
to better advantage than any other nation. 

3d. Because the necessary skill is easily acquir- 
| ed, and no nation ever possessed better talents to 
| acquire it. ; 

4th. Because the nation is under heavy embarrass- 
ments on account of excessive importations, and 
/no other means are so sure of success in providing 
the necessary relief, 
| 5th. Because it can be effectually engaged in 
| by all classes of people, requiring little or no capi- 
tal, 

Gth. Because we have more spare land than any 
‘other nation, and much weil suited to the growth 
| of the mulberry, which is worn out for other pur- 

poses. 

7th. Because we are already well stocked with 
| the mulberry trees, which will be lost to the nation 
| if not used for that purpose. 
| 8. Because a stock of silk worms may be obtain- 
jed the first year, equa] to what could be reared of 
| 


| 
{ 
{ 


any other live stuck ina great portion of a life 
; lime, 
th. Because raw silk or cocoons are always 
surer of sale than almost any other commodity. 
10th. Becanse it is a very certain cron. 
| JIth. Because the labor of growing a crop of 


_ silk requires only six or seven weeks, while that of 
‘almost any farming crop requires more than as 
|} many months. 

12th. Because most of the labor will be perform- 
ed by women, children or invalids—who, though 
willing, are unable to perform other profitable la- 
| bor, 

13th. Because the growing and manufacture of 
silk has never failed to be a source of wealth to 
| any nation which embarked in it. 
| A. or THE Norra. 
! 
| 


$5—CHICKENS—MUCK. 

Five dollars reward? No. Whatthen? Why 
‘five dollars for the New England Farmer, accom- 

| panied by a few lines that are worth publishing. 
From up country asubscriber writes: “I enclose 
| you five dollars, to prevent being stricken from 
| your list of subscribers; for how could I content 
| myself without an agricultural adviser. Your pa- 
| per costs but the paltry price of a dozen chickens, 
| whose lives may be saved by five lines of the mat- 
|ter contained in your pages.” * * «'T'o pass 
jamong the farmers this fall, in our vicinity, you 
| would find preparation for the use of muck in a ten- 
| fold greater quantity than in any preceding year. 
I have taken about 400 loads from the bed this 
| season, but have not much experience in its use as 


Bronze, Belle of Flanders, St. Michael, Bize la| yet. Iam daily making inquiries. ! think you 
Mott, Long Green, Jalousie, Heathcote, Brown | need not spare to cry Muck, Muck !” 
Beurre, Alpha, Wilkinson, Fulton, and Jalousie (of | 


la Vende) Pears—all excellent specimens of their | It is computed that $4,000,000 are annually earn- 
kinds. le tee 


: - |ed by the females in Massachusetts, employed in 

For the Committee, ithe various factories and manufactories of straw 
hats, stocks, and the like. The number of females 
so employed is about 40,000, of whom about 24,000 
If justice is not due to brutes, neither is it to men. | are in the woollen factories, 





B. V. FRENCH. 
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From the Farmer's Gazette. 


AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


What is the object aimed at in the efforts made 
for agricultural improvement? And how does 
such improvement affect. the farmers ? 

The object aimed at is not merely to excite more 
attention to the subject of farming generally —nor 
is it to lead our farmers to Inunch out into great 


expenditures upon their farms—nor to introduce | 


doubtful experiments or costly modes of cultiva- 
tion. The true object is, to incite our farmers to 
adopt that mode of cultivation which causes two 
blades of grass to grow, where but one grew be- 
fore, in connexion with that spirit of personal en- 
terpize and emulation which shall induce them to 
put forth their whole energies in their occupation, 


and by leading them to reflection and careful com- | 


parison, enable them to employ to the utmost ad- 
vantage the means they already possess. 

This induces increased effort; and who will not 
cheerfully make such effort, when certain that its 
results will be returned ten-fold into its own bos- 
om. This increased effort does not necessarily 
lead to increased expense ; for although more care 
aud labor are requisite to cultivate land well than 
to let it cultivate itself,—yet if that care and labor 
is so much saved from procrastination, the thief of 
time—or from dissipation, the death of hopes,— 
who can Jament its bestowment? Who will not 
rejoice at such expenditure ? 

The object aimed at, therefore, is not the intro- 
duction of more expensive modes of cultivation, 
but the adoption of that system of farming, and the 
excitement of that spirit among the farmers, which 
shall enable them to double their crops in quantity, 
and greatly improve their quality, by their own 
well directed and more spirited efforts. 

The expense of cultivating the farm, aside from 
such increased efforts, and the consumption of pro- 
ducts upon the farm, remain the same; and of 
course, therefore, all increase in quantity and im- 
provement in quality, increases the marketable sur- 
plus, and the farmer is just so far the richer. 
Here too it is worthy of notice, that this is an an- 
nual increase, and is to the farmer just as valuable 
as if he had so enlarged his capital that the addi- 
tional interest upon it was just equal to that in- 
crease of income. But this is not all. ‘The im. 
provement of one year is but the stepping stone for 
another. ‘Ihe increase of the fertility of the soil 
in one year forms the foundation for still greater 
improvement in the years to come. The expan- 
sion of the mind and the increase of knowledge 
but open the door for still higher attainments. 

Thus much for the farmer. What for his chil- 
dren? In the present condition of society among 
us, the young man of 21, who, with right moral 
principles, and a proper preparation for a_profes- 
sion or a trade, relies alone for success in life on 
his own energies and the powerful workings of his 
well regulated mind, is far better situated than he 


|had become a mountain and there were lions in 
‘the way. These habits hang like a mill-stone 
}around his neck, and crush his every aspiration for 
‘higher efforts. Why should he make greater ef- 
| forts than his father? Why should he rise early, 
‘and sit up Iate, and eat the bread of watchfulness ? 
|He sees no necessity for exertion. His father has 
| pursued the same course, and has succeeded well 
jin life. 

He forgets, that he begins where his father end- 


ed—and he is attempting to carry on the same) 
| pass off, 


| business, with the same habits of expenditure, but 


rest either in large bins lined and covered with 
turf, or mixed with earth in barrels or hogsheads, 
or else burried in heaps in the open air. But ven- 
tilation is necessary. A hole should be made with 
a stick or crowbar in the upper part of every pota- 
to heap, and continue open till the severest weath- 
er sets in; for want of this, thousands of bushels 
are lost yearly, and the loss attributed to frost only, 

Apples, and all root crops, need the same care, 
but turnips more especially, which will inevitably 
be ruined unless the heated air from the heap can 


Mangel wurtzel and sugar beets should be com- 


| Without the means. He retains the whole farm, for } 
his affections cling to it as a whole. ‘The personal | pletely secured by the end of the month, and ruta- 
| property of the father pays debts, or is distributed | bagas not much later, if the danger of loss by freez- 


‘to the other members of the family, and he as- 
| sumes to pay the balance of their shares, 

He enters upon life, therefore, with a farm, but 
without means to stock or to cultivate it, and deeply 
‘in debt. He dares not deviate from the practice 
| of his father, lest thereby he increase the burden 
| already crushing his energies and paralyzing his 
| every effort. 
| ‘This of course is not the case in every instance, 
}but in far too many. Is it to be wondered at, 
| therefore, that so large a proportion of our farmers 
are involved in debt, or that there is so little pro- 
| gress in agriculture among us ? 
| Why need this be? Why should the art of til- 
‘ling the soil remain stationary, while all else is 

moving onward in the march of improvement ? 

| Let but our farmers be inspired with the true 
| spirit, and their sons will no longer need to seek a 
i distant home; but ever progressing in improve- 
| ment, the farm divided among the sons, in each 
| several part would yield far richer returns than its 
| present products, cultivated as it is without means 
|and almost without hope. 

What to the proud self-relying farmer can be a 
source of higher satisfaction, than the spectacle 
around him of well-cultivated farms with their neat 
dwellings, occupied by: his own manly and inde- 
pendent sons ? 

What farmer will sit down satisfied with his 
| present condition, when there is so vast a field for 
| effort and improvement before him ? 

Let our farmers, therefore, one and all, unite in 
the effurts now made, and the condition and pros- 
| pects of the farming interest among us wil! be 
greatly improved. CHAS. ROBINSON, 

Chairman of Executive Committee. 

New Haven, Sept. 27, 1841. 





HINTS FOR THE MONTH. 

| The past months have been devoted chiefly to 
| the production,—the present must be to the pres- 
ervation of crops. 

Corn should be suffered to stand in the shock, 
‘until it has become fully ripened by nourishment 
| from the stalk—but not later, as husking with cold 
|fingers is unpleasant. Let it be placed where it 
| will be well exposed to the air; as the quality of 


| 
| 
| 


who is content to live upon the accumulations of! corn, both for domestic consumption and for feed- 


others. Such is usually the case with the eldest 
sons of farmers. ‘Ihe patrimonial acres will not 
endure a division during the life of the father, and 
their only resource therefore is to scek employ- 
ment in some city, or a home in the wide west, 
The youngest son succeeds to the paternal estate. 
But he, living with his father when years had bro- 
ken his physical powers, and time and care had 
palsied his mental energies, has acquired the hab- 
its and feelings of the father when the mole-hill 


ing animals, is greatly injured by moldiness, even 
of the cob only, though it may appea: perfectly 
sound. For the same reason, care should be taken 
that shocks of corn standing on low ground, are not 
injured by wet weather. 


the sun. 


posed tothe light merely. 








Potatues, after digging, should not be exposed to | 
They lose their fine quality, and acquire | as can be desired. 
more or less of bitterness, when kept in cellars ex-| ing fat poultry to market ; and all our farmers may 
Those for immediate | 
domestic use, should be kept in barrels, and the’ 


ing is to be avoided. Get a ruta-baga hook, de- 
scribed in our eighth number of this year, by which 
a man may easily harvest an acre a day. 

Winter apples should be gathered before the ar- 
rival of severe frost—till near the end of the month 
—they should be carefully picked by hand by 
means of convenient ladders—and should not be 
suffered to become in the least degree bruised un- 
til they are well packed.— Genesee Farmer. 


For the N. E. Farmer. 


HOUSES FOR TOOLS. 
« Economy is wealth.” 

Every farmer should provide himself with a con- 
venient building for the storage of his tools during 
winter, 

The cost of such a structure would be but slight- 
ly, contrasted with its importance, and would be 
convenient for other purposes when not needed for 
the protection of tools. Most farmers are shock- 
ingly remiss in this particular, and many who are 
emulous of being thought “ good farmers,” and who 
are really exemplary patterns, in other respecte, 
lose annually far more by the careless exposure of 
their tools, during winter, than would be required 
to keep them in complete repair the year round. 

How often indeed is it the case that we see the 
yards of farm-houses, cluttered and encumbered 
with wheels, carriages, and drags, sometimes buried 
in snow and ice, and sometimes partially protected 
by a temporary shed or covering of boards! And 
how often are the feelings of the economical farm- 
er shocked, during his winter peregrinations, by 
that most revolting of all sights—a cart stationed 
beneath the barn window in order that tt may be 
ready loaded in the spring!!! 

Visit the domicil of such a farmer, and ten to 
one you will find his wood-house sans wood, and 
his children without shoes. Such economy is not 
wealth, and reminds one of the use practiced by 
the negro who hung up his pig to fat, in order to 
obviate the difficulty of lifting him when he becaine 
a hog. H. D. W. 

Windham, Me. Oct, 1, 1841. 





Milk and Meal for Chickens.—We purchased a 
pair of unusually fat chickens from a country wag- 
on, a few days since, and had the curiosity to in- 
quire of the seller how he succeeded in getting 
them so fat. His reply was that he fed them with 
Indian meal and milk. Merely take uncooked 
meal and wet it up with cold sweet milk, and feed 
liberally, and your chickens will fatten as rapidly 
There is a pleasure in carry- 


enjoy this pleasure, by following the above direc- 
tion in feeding.—Farmer’s Gazette. 
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THE OX—EFFECTS OF KIND TREATMENT. 

In a domestic state, treatment does much either 
to improve or injure the condition of this animal, 
Its influence may be seen inthe body and disposi- 
tion, independently of the amount of fuod it requires, 
Ove that has kind treatment, and is caressed by 
iis owner, hardly ever fails of being in good condi- 
tion, while, on the other hand, one that is beaten 
and fears its owner, and flies from his presence, is, 
most generally, ina bad condition, and is not of 
half the value of the former. 

Hence, in addition to the dictates of humanity, 
interest should compel us to treat the ox and other 
domestic animals with kindness, as, without this, a 
furmer must necessarily fail in al! attempts at the 
improvement of his stock. 

When first brought under the dominion of man, 
and subjugated to the yoke, something hike harsh- 
ness is necessary, ull the individual is subdued. 
This, if followed by kindness, will make obedience 
more certain; it will secure a good understanding 
between the parties. The subjugation will be con- 
sidered, in the first place, as a matter of right by 
the weaker party; it meets with the same trials in 
a state of nature, and is therefore no infraction of 
a law of nature, or trespass on the bounds of jus- 
tice, for experience has taught it harsher lessons, 
while roaming its native plains and woodlands.— 
When, however, it has submitted to the yoke of 
servitude, acts of kindness only can secure a devo- 
tion to our interest; if our treatment is marked 
with cruely, it rouses a spirit of revenge, or breaks 
it down to a state of stupid indifference, and cre- 
ates, in the room of a faithful servant, a sullen, ill- 
tempered dependant. 


His Intellect. The intellect of the ox, though 
less than that of the horse, is yet of a high charac- 
ter, when compared with a majority of animals.— 
That he is capable of filling the sphere in which 
he was destined to move, before his reclamation 
from the torest, is saying no more than can be said 
of all other animals. His intellect, undera course 
of education, will advance him higher than what 
we should expect from his ordinary appearance in 
a state of servitude. 

Under some circumstances, he even exhibits the 
sagacity of the dog. In South Africa, the Hotten- 
tots train their oxen not only to guard themselves 
but their flocks. In case of war with neighboring 
tribes, he is sent forward on the battle field, and 
the herd, moving in concert, overthrow every op- 
posing obstacle, and thus prepare the way for an 
easy conquest of the enemy. They in fact are 
both the protectors and servants of the Caffre.— 
W hat the character of the Caffre ox is, so probably 
was our domestic ox previous to his yalling servi- 
tude to the European, He is equally susceptible 
of improvement under the hand of culture, and 
equally capable of increasing his amount of ser- 
vice and of value. His fidelity and usefulness may 
yet be increased during his life, and when put to 
the stall for slaughter, he may yield a two-fold 
value tothe proprietor—Emmons’ Report on the 
Quadrupeds of Massachusetts. 


NATIVE STOCK AND ITS IMPROVEMENT. 

The varieties of cattle in New England ate evi- 
dently numerous. The red cattle bear the marks 
of the Devonshire breed, and probably differ as lit- 
tle from them as possible, under the climate and 
mode of treatment they have met with. It is not 


supposed that any are of a pure blood, except those 
recently imported. 


Where care has been taken of 








young stock, i. e. the ordinary care of a good hus- 
bandman, it is believed that the cattle in this State 
have as much power and as much speed at the plow 
as any in the world—even as the best of the Devon- 
shire in t.eirown country. It remains to be shown 
by experiment, how much the present race may be 
improved by extra care, or what advantages are to 
accrue from crossing with the best English stocks. 
It is the opinion of the writer, that the most feasi 

ble course for the New England farmer, is to im- 
prove the present mixed race. This race is inured 
to the climate, is not very deficient in good points, 
attains a good size; the males are good workers, 
and the females not deficient inimilk. ‘They are a 
race, like the New England people, who, though 
descended from the English, retain but few of their 
characteristics, and having acquired some new ones, 
are, on the whole, not inferior to the original stock. 
A fine field is opened to the husbandman, for the 
improvement of the stock now on his farm; not by 
expensive, uncertain importation of cattle from a 
climate essentially different from ours, but by se- 
lecting the best of his present stock for breeders. 
Moch has been said on the best mode of breeding 
cattle, and undoubtedly on this, as on all obscure 
subjects, there has been a mixture of truth aud er- 
ror. 

In a state of nature, there are few changes for 
the better or worse. The species attains a cer- 
tain size, has similar marks from age to age, when 
living under the same circumstances. But changes 
in size, color, &c., do occur even ina wild state, 
yet more limited than in a state of domestication. 
I]ow many varieties may spring froma single 
stock, it is impossible to tell. The variation 
great in some cases, that the individuals are con- 
sidered fora time as distinct species. The prac- 
tice of breeding in-and-in, as it is termed, although 
advocated by eminent men, cannot raise a variety 
to the highest perfection of which the species is 
susceptible. For it is evident, that on the princi- 
ple on which this is advocated, viz: “that like will 
produce like,” if the variety has any defects, they 
too must find a place in the progeny, as well as 
its perfections, 

Besides, the practice of breeding in-and-in, has 
another more serious objection: the stock will not 
hold its own for many generations, but it will finally 
depreciate till ithas become worthless, This rests 
ona law of the animal and vegetable kingdom.— 
Another question has been discussed in relation to 
mutual influence of parents on their offspring.— 
Linneus, who was one of the most accurate observ- 
ers of nature, has satisfactorily elucidated this 
point. According to him, the male imparts the 
external characters, and the female the internal. 

The breeding of the jack with the mare, produ- 
ces a mule—having the ears, head, skin and tail 
of the former. The common goat, whose hair is 
always coarse and useless, crossing with a fine- 
fleeced Angora goat, produces, like the male pa- 
rent, an offspring, whuse coat is also coarse and 
worthless,—-but change the order, in the latter 
case, and the coating is improved. ‘These facts 
have an important bearing on the improvement of 
both cattle and sheep. It is hardly necessary to 
make the application to either of this species of 
stock ; it is sufficient to say that we need not ex- 
pect fine wool from a coarse-woolled buck, nor a 
large quantity of milk from a mother whose milk 
is deficient in this respect ; and the principle holds 
true in relationto quality. The character of the 





most importance in cows, then, is their milk, It 


is so | 





is true, beef may be made of a cow not remarkable 
for milk; it is, however, but reasonable to infer, 
that a good milker will also make beef easily, and 
of a good quality, when she is dried, for the mat- 
ter for the secretion of milk, will then be convert- 
ed into meat. The value of a cow does not de- 
pend onthe number of quarts of milk she gives, 
but on the quantity of cream. The best method of 
determining the quantity of cream, is to divide a 
tall glass into equal parts, or inches, and let the 
last inch be divided into quarters or tenths, accord- 
ing to the puint of accuracy it is wished to observe ; 
let this glass be filled with milk and set aside, the 
proportion of cream to the milk may then be known 
by the proportion of the parts it occupies.—Jbid. 


MILK. 


This wel] known fluid consists of three distinct 
substances or parts—cream, curd and whey; into 
which il separates spontaneously by repose. Cream 
has a specific gravity of 1.0244, according to Ber- 
zelius, and consists, in 100 parts, of butter 4.5, 
caseous matter 3.5, and whey 92. During the or- 
dinary process of churning, it is said that there is 
an elevation of temperature amounting to three or 
four degrees ; at the same time oxygen is absorb- 
ed, and an acid is generated. But. the formation 
of butter, or its separation from the other elements 
of cream, does not depend on the absorption of ox- 
ygen gas, as it can be obtained when the atmos- 
phere is entirely excluded, The curd which is 
formed, soon after the separation of the cream, be- 
comes a sort of coagulum, by the action of a free 
acid, or by rennet. It is considered as pure case- 
ous matter, or the basis of cheese. The action of 
rennet, in separating the caseous matter, is not 
well understuod, but it is generally supposed to 
act in consequence of the prescnce of gastric juice, 
which is always more or less acid. 

Caseous matter yields, on analysis, carbon 59.78, 
hydrogen 7.42, oxygen 11.40, nitrogen 21.38. When 
burnt, it yields an ash which amounts to 6.5 of its 
weight, the greater part of which is phosphate of 
lime. This substance makes the caseous matter 
so valuable as an article of food to young animals. 
It is during this period that the bones require the 
depository of this solid earthy matter to give them 
strength and consistence. Milk, when deprived of 
cream, has a specific gravity of 1.03, and yields, ia 
the 1000 parts, water 928.75, caseous matter 28, 
sugar of milk 35, muriate and phosphate of potassa 
1.95, with traces of a few other unimportant ele- 
ments.—IJbid. 





EXPERIMENT IN PLANTING CORN. 


To the Editor of the Farmer’s Register: 


* * * * * 


While my pen is in hand, I will give you the de- 
tails of an experiment in planting corn, which I 
made in 1839. It may be of some interest to your 
readers, 

My object was to ascertain how the product of 
the crop is affected by the mode of planting 
with only a single stalk in a hill, or with more. 
A piece of land of good quality, and pretty well 
manured, I Jaid off by stakes in straight rows or 
drills, 6 feet apart. Thirty of these rows of equal 
length, were divided into three parcels of 10 rows 
each. One of these parcels I planted with a sin- 
gle stalk in a hill, the hills being placed one and a 
half foot apart in the drill; one with two stalks in 
a hill, the hills three feet apart in .the drill; and 
the other with three stalks in a hill, the hills four 
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and a half feet apart in the drill. By this arrange- 
ment it will at once be perceived that each parcel 
occupying exactly the same space of ground, (which 
was justa quarter of anacre,) had precisely the 
same number of stalks of corn on it—tlie only dif- 
ference between them being in the mode of plant- 
ing, viz: one with one stalk, one with two, and the 
other with three stalks ina hill. The distances 
between the hills were taken by measure; the 
whole lot was planted at the same time, with the 
game variety of corn, cultivated alike, and harvested 


alike, and the product of each parcel carefully kept }- 


to itself, was as follows: 

No. 1, one stalk in a hill, the hills one and a half 
foot apart, 14 1-4 bushels. 

No. 2, two stalks ina hill, the hills three feet 
apart, 16 1-2 bushels. 

No. 3, three stalks in a hill, the hills four anda 
half feet apart, 14 1-4 bushels. 

Thus it would appear, that on such Jand as I ex- 
periinented on, corn is more productive with two 
stalks in a hill, than with either one stalk or with 
three; and thatthere is no difference in product 
between that with one stalk in a hill and that with 
three. 

My lot of three fourths of an acre produced 45 
bushels, or at the rate of 60 bushels per acre; 
while the quarter of an acre which was planted 
with two stalks in a hill, produced 16 1-2 bushels, 
or at the rate of 66 bushels to the acre, being a 
clear gain of 6 bushels to the acre, merely from the 
mode of planting—a most” important and valuable 
gain, truly. There were some stalks missing in 
each parcel, but I thought not more in one than in 
another; and though there may have been some 
shade of difference in the quality of the soil, or of 
the manure applied to it, I did not perceive any. 
I thought the’ experiment was (as it was intended 
to be) avery fair one. I was induced to make it 
from reading inthe Register a very valuable arti- 
cle on the cultivation of corn, from the pen of Mr 
William P. Taylor, of Caroline. He advanced the 
opinion, as the result of his experience and obser- 
vation, that corn produces more when planted with 
two stalks in a hill than with one. Knowing that 
his experience and intelligence entitle his opinions 
to great respect, and having myself observed that 
one corn-maker of my acquaintance, who always 
plants with two stalks in a hill, (to save hoe work, 
which it does to a considerable extent,) generally 
made better crops than his neighbors, I thought it 
would be well to test it by accurate experiment. 
The result tends to confirm Mr Tay!or’s opinion. 
The corn which I planted was a variety of the 
twin-eared prolific corn, and the season was a good 
one. The common opinion in this part of the 
country is in favor of planting with a single stalk 
ina hill; and I know it is in general unsafe to 
trust to a single experiment, or to the opinions of a 
few, in opposition to the common opinion of the 
world, founded on general experience ; but so few 
accurate experiments have been made on this sub- 
ject, that | have not hesitated to rely on Mr Tay- 
lor’s opinion, confirmed by my own experiment and 
observation; and I now plant my corn with two 
stalks in a hill, and recommend it to others to do 
the same. It certainly saves labor in planting, and 
weeding with the hoe, and I think there is a gain 
in the product of the crop. 

Should this meet the eye of any who have made 
experiments on the same subject, I hope they will 
give the results through the Register. 

JOHN Z, HOLLADAY. 











——— 








STATISTICS OF LABOR. 


England.—In England the price of labor varies. 
The Nottingham stocking weavers, as stated by 
them ina public address, after working from 14 to 
16 hours per day, earn only from four to five shil- 
lings per week, and are obliged to subsist on 
bread and water or potatoes and salt. 

Scolland—Among the laboring classes of the 
industrious Scotch, meat, except on Sundays, is 
rarely used. 

France.—Of the people of France, seven and a 
half millions do not eat wheat or wheaten bread, 
They live upon barley, rye, buckwheat, chesnuts, 
and a few potatoes. The common wages of a 
hired laborer in France, are $37,50 for a man, and 
$ 18,75 for a woman, annually. ‘The taxes upon 
them are equal to one fifth of the nett product. 

-Vorway.—In Norway the ordinary food for the 
peasantry is bread and gruel, both prepared of oat- 
meal with an occasional mixture of dried fish.— 
Meat is a luxury rarely used. 

Poland.—The common food of the peasantry of 
Poland, the working men, is cabbage and potatues ; 
sometimes, not generally, black bread and soup, or 
rather gruel, without the addition of butter or meat. 
A recent traveller says, ‘I have travelled in every 
direction, and never saw a wheaten loaf to the 
eastward of the Rhine, in any part of Northern 
Germany, Poland, or Denmark.’ 

Denmark.—In Denmark the peasantry are still 
held in bondage, and are bought and sold together 
with the land on which they labor. 

Russia.—In Russia the bondage of the peas- 
antry is even more complete than it is in Denmark. 
The nobles own all the land in the empire and the 
peasantry who reside upon it are transferred with 
the estate. A great majority have only cottages, 
one portion of which is occupied by the family, 
while the ether is appropriated to domestic ani- 
mals. Few, if any, have beds—but sleep upon 
hare boards, or upon parts of the immense stoves by 
which their houses are warmed. ‘heir food con- 
sists of black bread, cabbage, and othervegetables, 
without the addition of any butter. 

Austria.—In Austria, the nobles are the proprie- 
tors of the land, and the peasants are compelled to 
work for their masters during every day except 
Sunday. The cultivators of the soil are in a state 
of bondage. 

Sweden.—In Sweden the dress of the peasantry 
is prescribed by law. Their food consists of hard 
bread, dried fish, without gruel and without meat. 

Hungary.—In Hungary their state is, if possible 
still worse. ‘The nobles own the land, do not work, 
and pay notaxes, The laboring classes are obliged 
to repair all high ways and bridges, are liable at 
all times to have soldiers quartered upon them, 
and are compelled to pay one tenth of the produce 
of their labor to the church and one ninth to the 
lord whose land they occupy. 

Ireland.—The average wages of a laborer is 
from nine and a half to eleven cents perday. Their 
food is ‘milk and potatoes, occasionally varied, as 
one of them describes it, by ‘ potatoes and milk.’ 
Truly may it be said that all over the world ‘hard 
is the fate of the laboring poor.’ Yet they are the 
producers of all the wealth in every country.—V. Y 
Era. 





Let those who would affect singularity with suc- 
cess, first determine to be very virtuous, and they 
will be sure to be very singular.—Lacon, 





—————_—_—_—_——_——————————— 
MELIORATION OF LIVERY CLAYS. 

If you have any cold livery clay land on your 
farin, and desire to improve it permantently, and 
will follow our advice, we will promise you suc- 
cess. Most lands of that character lay low, are 
consequently too wet for heathful cultivation, and 
presuming that yours is so, we shall lay down a 
tew plain rules for your government, by which you 
can remedy the evil resulting from the natural con- 
dition of your soil : 

1. Ditch or drain it. This may be effectually 
done by making a blind drain, (or if necessary sev- 
eral of them) in the following simple way: dig a 
drain or ditch to a sufficient depth and of the right 
grade to carry off the water, say from two to three 
feet deep; then lay on the sides of the ditch; bricks 
stones, or pieces of scantling about 6 inches high, 
across these place bricks, stones, billets of wood or 
plank ; if one of the three first named articles, they 
should be placed sufficiently close together to ex- 
clude the dirt from sifting through, to prevent fill- 
ing up the drain, or obstruct the passage of the 
water: should there be any doubts as to that result, 
let long straw be Juid on the top of the drain, and 
then be filled up with dirt. 





2. After the superabundant water shall thus have 
been drawn off, haul on from 50 to a hundred cart- 
loads of sand to the acre, which should be spread 
evenly on the ground and ploughed in. 

3. If your ground has not been previousiy limed, 
then spread on about 50 bushels to the acre, and 
you will find that the texture of your soil the ensu- 
ing season, will not only be greatly improved, 
but you will have laid the ground work of last- 
ing melioration.—American Furmer. 





CATTLE ON RAIL ROADS. 

Two or three cows have recently been killed on 
the Hartford and New Haven Rail Road, and the 
lives of the passengers in the cars greatly endan- 
gered. A writer in the Daily Herald maintains 
that as the Rail Road Company own the road way 
in fee, and have taken covenants from nearly al] the 
adjoining owners that they would build and support 
division fences between their own premises and the 
road, these owners ure liable to the Company for any 
damage the Company may sustain by Cattle stray- 
ing on the road in consequence of negligence in 
building or keeping the division fences in repair. 
He also contends that if personal damage should 
be sustained by passengers, in consequence of 
the cars coming in contact with cattle on the road, 
the owners of such cattle would be liable to each 
passenger injured for the amount of damage sus- 
tained. These are questions worthy of the con- 
sideration of all land-holders through whose prem- 
ises rail roads are constructed, and of the owners 
of cattle running at large.— Farmer’s Gazette. 





Influence of the Stock on the Scion.—It has been 
a disputed point among orchardists and fruit grow- 
ers, whether the stock produced any sensible effect 
on the fruit in grafting. ‘The Perth Courier gives 
the result of an experiment in preventing the at- 
tack of the aphis or bug on the apple. Mr M’- 
Hardy having observed that this insect never in- 
fested the Jargonelle pear, conceived that the ap- 
ple might be saved by grafiing on that stock. 
Four years since he grafted the Ribstone Pippen 
on this pear, and the experiment has been comple- 
tely successful the fruit being improved in size and 
flavor, and perfectly secure from the bug.—.4merican 
Farmer, 
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Bostos, Wepwneepay, Ocroser 13, 1841. 
SOLON ROBINSON, ESQ. | 
During several days of last week, we had the pleasure | 
of being in company with Solon Robinson, Esq., of Lake | 


Co,Indiana. It is superfluous to inform our readers | 


that this gentleman has been awakening the country 


with a view to the formation of a National Agricultural | 


{ 


Society. While in company with him, we have indulg- 


ed in the Yankee habit of putting questions, and have | 
learned that he is a native of Connecticut; that he re- | 
sided for some years in Cincinnati; afterwards removed | 
to the southern part of Indiana, and thence, about seven 
years since, to his present abode in the northern part of 
that State. There he fixed himself down upon the prai- 
rie, and a county has Leen formed around him, with its 
court-house hard by Mr R.’s abode. There, like our | 
distinguished and most successful farmer of Lexington, | 
he serves in office oa clerk of the courts, and interests 
himself deeply in the cultivation of the soil. He is now | 
in the prime of life—an active and intelligent man—ar- 
dent and persevering, but less enthusiastic and sanguine 
than we had imagined. We find in his intellect a thick | 
and unbroken substratum of good common sense. 





' 


The great project he has set on foot, indicated the 
visionary ; but upon close inspection, he is found to be 
indulging in no extravagant dreams; he merely main- 
tains that the awakening of a wide-spread—a national | 





of unstocked acres. 


In the West, many a man with small means, may do 


| vastly better for himself and family, ina pecuniary view, 


than he can on the rocky and sterile lands of the East. 
But the social, moral, literary and religious privileges 
are there much less: industry and its attendant virtues 
are less. Consequently every man who is in comforta- 
ble circumstances here, must forego many enjoyments 


' when he takes up his abode on the rich rolling lands be- 


tween the Jakes and the grand river of the West. There 
are some among us who would do well to emigrate ;— 
there are more who will do better to be contented here. 

An anecdote tells the folly of grasping for more land 
than can be improved. An emigrant from the South, 
“ squatted” in Indiana, and finding the lands around 
him rich and beautiful, he must have section after sec- 
tion, until his funds were all exhausted ; little money 


| was left with which to make improvements or to stock 


the lands. Soon a shrewd Yankee “ squatted” by him, 
having purchased only 80 acres. The Southron advis- 
ed his neighbor to purchase more land—but no. Soon 
the Yankee was missing. After a few weeks he came 
back with a drove of stock, purchased in Arkansas ;— 
these he pastured on the Southron’s lands and the Gov- 
ernment’s—and soon, by the sale of cattle, grew rich 
enough to buy and sell his neighbor, with the thousands 
A good lesson, our informant says, 
the story was to him; and good instruction may be de- 
duced from it by many another who shall go to that far- 


off region. 





PREJUDICE AGAINST CHANGE, 
The reluctance of farmers to adopt any change, how- 


interest in agriculture, must resu!t in good, whether aj ever beneficial, has been matter of notoriety from the 


national society shall be in itself of any efficiency or earliestages. In freland, it was necessary to pass seve- 
not. To borrow the Presideni’s Latin, he trusts that | ral acts of parliament to prevent -astening plows to the 





the spirit he is striving to excite, will, when once en- 
kindled, act “ per se” for good throughout the country, | 
We find no indications that he is strongly wedded to | 
any particular mode or system of action—but he seems 
to be willing, when once the waters are set in motion, 
to let them run in those courses where they will most 


naturally flow. 

We have been much pleased with Mr R., and shall 
long continue to hold him in pleasant remembrance. 

The gentleman, should this meet his eye, must re- 
member that we have not penned our notice for his read- 
ing, but that this is our description of one of the “ lions” 
of the day, designed for gratifying the curiosity of our 
readers at the North and East. 


WESTERN FARMING. 

Land at $1 25 per acre; rails for fencing at $2 per 
hundred ; soil'as fertile asthe banks of the Nile; a log 
house which it is four days’ work to build ; hay enough 
to be had for the mowing; no barns required for housing 
cattle in winter; corn and wheat, potatoes and all man- 
ner of vegetables come in profusion where one plows 
and plants—such are some of the recommendations of 
the far and fair-famed West. But—a but must come in | 
here too—but ihere is a tough sward, which can be bro- 
ken through only by the use of a sharp plow, with four 
yoke of oxen ; and in that land of luxuriance, a murmur 
rises to the lips because the surface of the ground has a | 
sod. ‘There the cattle and the hogs are “tall jumpers,” | 
and do not always pay proper heed to an eight rail fence ; 
there the marks of “ meum and tuum” (yours and mine,) 
ere not always regarded, fur the swine which belonged 
to me in the spring, and which fed in common on Uncle 
Sam's pasture, find their way in autumn into a neigh- 
bor's pork barrel; but should they happen to find their 
way home, they are worth, if ,fat, two cents per pound. 





| tails of horses, and the burning of oats in the straw, to 


avoid the labor of threshing ; and it is singular to find 
that the repeal of these acts was among the chief arti- 
cles demanded from the Duke of Ormond, at the treaty 
of Kilkenny, in 1648. A century afterwards, both prac- 
tices are noticed as still existing, by Moffatt, in his 
Hiberno-nero-graphia : 

“The Western Isle, renowned for bogs, 

For tories and for great wolf-dogs, 

For drawing hobbies by the tails, 

And threshing corn with fiery flails. 

W.C. Taylor. 

The instance above cited may teach with uncommon 
distinctness that the tillers of the soil are ofien worse 
than ridiculously determined not to acknowledge that 
any change can be an improvement. Writers upon ag- 
riculture often have good reason for their complaints,— 
but—(yes we have a but in this case)—but there is some- 
thing to be said in vindication of this adherence to old 
ways. There is sound wisdom in holding on to the old 
until it can be clearly shown that the new is better — 
This is the correct general rule for the common farmer. 
But it is not to be so closely applied as to exclude a few 
experiments, on alimited scale. Should this be done, 
the door to improvement is closed, 

The rule above laid down, will hold the practical man 
back from adopting or using to any considerable extent, 
the numberless new modes of husbandry, new imple- 
ments, new varieties of crop, new manures, &c, &e. It 
is well—well both for him and for the public—that he 
refuses to comply with the advice which is given by 
countless writers and experimenters. It is well that he 
waits to see a thing fairly tried by his neighbor. For 
were it otherwise, the agricultural productions of the 
country would be diminished one half every year, by 
foolish copyings of the example of enthusiasts. 

So much that is obviously unsound and impracticable 


” 





is strongly and repeatedly recommended, that if the 
good common sense of the common farmers did not say 
“ wait and see,” both they and agriculture itself would 
he most grievously injured. We like—yes, we do like 
that spuit which says, let there be no sudden and great 
changes from year to year ;—which says, prove to us 
that the new way is better than the old. For while we 
are expected to do what we can for the promotion of the 
interests of agriculturists and the improvement of hus- 
bandry, we have no faith that these can be best done 
by discarding all that has been, and adopting things en- 
tirely new. 

If writers upon agriculture complain that farmers are 
as stupid as those beasts which wear long ears, these 
very stupid farmers, on the other hand, have wit enough 
to see that writers upon agriculture ought often to be 
classed with the birds from which the quills they write 
with were plucked. Stupid as a jackass—foolish as a 
goose—these comparisons might with some propriety be 
bandied back and forth. 


But after all, very many common farmers are eager to 
gain knowledge of their pursuit, and ready to adopt eve- 
ry improvement. Also, there are many wise and use- 
ful writers upon husbandry whose productions may be 
read and whose advice may be followed with much pro- 
fit. Such farmers and such writers are now doing a 
good work—they have awakened a deep interest in the 
improvement of agriculture, and in their ouward march 
they willfcarry the whole mass of farmers forward. 


We might be gratified to see the spirit of inquiry, of 
change, of improvement somewhat more general and 
active than it now is, but there is no ground for com- 
plaint ofa general stupidity and blind adherence to old 
ways among the farmers of New England ;—at least we 
think there is no occasion for our legislators to pass a 
law forbidding our people to burn their oats in order to 
get clear of threshing them, or to forbid their tying the 
plow to the horse’s tail. 





BLACKLOCK’'S TREATISE ON SHEEP. 


An American edition of this work has been laid upon 
our table. It is published by Wiley & Putnam, N. Y., 
and is for sale by Woodbridge, of this city. It treats of 
the history of the sheep ; of wool; of the Bristol wool 
trade; of the improvement of the breeds; of the man- 
agement of sheep; of accidents and operations; and of 
the diseases of sheep. This is a small and concise work 
—price probably about 75 cents; and as far asa hasty 
glunce enables us to judge, it is a work well suited to 
the wants of those who would be glad to find much valu- 
able information relating to the sheep, within a small 
compass. 





THE HOME OF THE COW “BLOSSOM.” 


In our paper two weeks since, we inserted an account 
of this remarkable animal. A correspondent inquires 
where Woodside is, and wishes to find out where this 
cow may be seen. In vol. xix. p. 101, of the N. E. 
Farmer, is an account of this cow, taken from the Dela- 
ware Journal; and our recent account was taken from 
the Farmer's Cabinet, Philadelphia. From these data 
we make a Yankee guess that Woodside is in Delaware 
—and that this noble State is the honored residence of 
mistress ‘* Blossom.” 





Two things, well considered, would prevent many 
quarrels: first, tothave it well ascertained whether we 
are not disputing about terms rather than things—and 
secondly, to examine whether that on which we differ, 
is worth contending about. 
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VOL. XX, NO. 15. 


THERMOMETRICAL. 
Reported for the New England Farmer. 
Rangeof the Phermometer at the Gardenof the proprietors 


D HORTICULTURAL REGISTER. 


| Prime or Saxony Fleeces, washed, lb. 48 a 50 e.--Amer- 


| 38a 40—1-4 and common do 33 a 36—Spanish sheep, RF 


|and S—a— Smyrna Sheep, washed, 20 a 23--Do. un- 


of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Mass. in a shaded washed, 10 a 14—Kengasi do 8 a 10--Saxony, clean,— a — 


Northerly exposure, week ending Oct. 10. 





~ Oct. 


Monday, 4 | 32 | 40 | 41 N. E. FRANCONIA RASPBERRIES, 

Tuesday, 5 42 47, 44 | N. E. | For sale a few hundred fiue plants of this celebrated Rasp- | 

Wednesday, 6 | 42 48 | 46 E. | berry Inquire at this office. 3w Vet. 13 

The.sday, 7| 38 56 | 49 S E. - —-- — 

Friday, 8 48 55 52 E. FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, &c. 

Saturday, 9 47 | 53 | 50 N. W. NURSERY OF WILLIAM KENRICK. 

Surday, 10 41 57 51 N. E. Ot Peach Trees and Cherry Trees, a collec- 
a tion uorivailed in any former year, for extensive 











BRIGHTON MARKE'T.—Morpay, Oct. 11, 1541. 
Reported for the New England Farmer. 

At Market 2800 Beef Cattle, 1300 Stores, 4200 Sheep 
and 2201) Swine. Considerable stock of every descrip- 
tion remains unsold, much which will probably be sold 
to-morrow. 

Former prices were not sustained and we reduce our 
quotations viz : 

Puices.— Reef Cattle —First 
Second quality, $4 50a 5 00. 
4 2%. 

Barrelling Cattle.—A sufficient number were not sold 
to day to establish prices. ‘he following prices were 
offered by some of the Barrellers, viz: Mess $400. No. 
1, $3,509. No. 2, $2,50. 

Stores.—Two year old $8 a 12. 
a 21. 

Sheep.—Dull. Lots were sold from $1 12, to $250. 

swine. —Lots to peddle, 3 for sows, and 4 for bar- 
rows. Lots of old barrows 3 1-2 and 4. Lots of sows 
23-4 and 3. An ordinary lot of Shoats to close at 2 1-2 
and 3. At retail, 3 to 4. 


ey: $5 25 a5 75. 
hird quality $3 25 a 


Three year old, $13 





WHOLESALE PRICES CURRENT. 
Corrected with great care, weekly. 


SEEDS. Herds Grass, $4 bushel, very little in market. 
Red ‘Top, 50 to 55 cents. Clover—Northern, 13¢.—South- 
ern, 10 c. Flax Seed, $1 37 tol 59 bu. Lucerne, 25 c. 
per lb. Canary Seed, not a bushel in the market. 

FLOUR. Iw the early part of the week, Genesee was 
dull, but since, the holders having submitted to a decline, 
the market has been more animated than for some time past. 
The sales of Genesee reach 4000 bbls. at $6 37 and $6 44 for 
common brands, and 86 50 a 86 56 for fancy ; Obio, $6 37. 
In southern, the transactions are light; sales 400 bbls. Huw- 
ard street $6 50, 4 mos.; 500 do Philadelphia 86 37, 60days; 
1000 do Georgetown $6 50 a 3675 per bbl. 4 mos. In order 
to reduce the quantity of Flour going to New York and 
Eastern markets, the millers in Western New York, have 
stopped grinding for one week, which it is estimated will re- 
duce the quantity 60,000 bbls. 

FLOUR.—Baltimore Howard Street $6 50 to 6 62—Gen- 
esee, common, $6 56 to 6 62—Ohio £6 25 to 6 37—Indian 
Meal $3 50. 

GRALN.—Corn—Northern, bushel 74 to75—-Round Yel- 
low 73—Southern Flat Yellow 72-—White do 69. — Rye 
Northern 73 to 80—Oats—Southern 50 to 52 — Northern 
52 to 54. 

PROVISIONS. The sales of Beef and Pork have been | 
of late extremely limited, and quotations being entirely nom- | 
inal, afford hut little guide to the actual state of the market 
for these articles. Considerable business has been done in 
Lard, the sales rather exceeding 2500 kegs, taken at prices 
ranging from7 a7 1-2c. per |b., cash and 6 mos. cr ; a sale 
by auction of 100 bbls No. 1 Beef, 86 62a 7 per bbl , 4 mos. 
credit. 

Beef—Mess, 4 mo. bbl. nominal — do Navy—$9 00— 
No. 1 $7 00 a7 50—Pork—Extra clear, 4 mo. bbl. $13.4 14 
—do Clear 312 50 a 13 00—do Mess $10 a 11 00—do. 
Prime $8 50 a 9 00—do Mess from other States 810 a 11 00— 
do Prime do do 88 00 a 9 00—Clear do do 312 50a 13 00 
—Butter, shipping 6c. a 12c.—do store, uninspected 10 a 
14—do dairy 15 a 18—Lard, No 1, Boston ins. 7 a8—do 
Southern and Western, 6 a 7—Hams, Boston, 7 1-2 a8 1-2 
—do Southern and Western, 5 a 7—Cheese, Shipping and 
4 meal, 4 a 6—do new milk, 5 a7: 

HAY, per ton, $18 to 20—Eastern Screwed 814 to 16. 

CHEESE--Old 4 to 6 c.--New 5 to 7. 

EGGS, [4 a 16. 

WOOL—There has been a fair demand for all descriptions, 
and sa'es to same extent have been made at prices corres- 

ndiag with the range of our quotations. The stock of pul- 
ed wool is considerably diminished, while that of fleece has 
rather increased, but the supply of either description is not 





1841. | 6,A.M.[12,M.(5,P.M.| Wind, | 


| Buenos Ayres unpicked, 7 a 10--do do picked,— a — 


a 40—No. 2 do do dv 26a 30— No. 3 do do do 18 a 20. 





numbers of fine trees, of new and finest kinds. 

Of Peach and of Plum Trees, the list has 
been increased by numerous additions of new 
kinds, of those most highly productive, and valuable, many 





of which are alike new to our country, and very extraordi- | 


nary. Such were the seiections made by the subscriber in 
Europe, and in person during tast autumn, where all have 
been proved. ‘Those kinds already well known amongst us 
being identified by him by the wood aud the leaf. 

Gooseberries of first quality, Apples, Quinces, Nectarines, 
Apricots, Grape Vines, Raspberries, Currauts, Strawber- 
ries, &c. &e. 

The new abridged and descriptive Catalogue for 1842, 
which is now in preparation, will be sent to all who apply. 

Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, Honeysuckles, gc. Splen 
did varieties of Double Yellow Harrison and other Roses, 
of Tree Pwonies, of Herbaceous leonies, and other flower- 
ing plants—of Double Dahlias, &c. Rhubarb of first rate 
newest kinds, Cockspur Thorns, &c. 


All orders addressed to the subscriber, will be promptly | 
attended to; and ‘I'rees when so ordere!, will be securely | 
packed in matts and moss for safe transportation to all dis- | 


tant places, by land or sea, and delivered in the city free of 
charge for transporting by the wagon which is sent thither 
daily. WILLIM KENRICK. 
Nonantum Hill, Newton, near Boston, Uct. 6, 1341. 
Oct. 6 eptDec, | 





Popular Magazines, with rich and Beautifal 
Kngravings. 

The subscribers being the authorized agents, suppiy sub- 
scribers in ail parts of N. Eng.and, as for the last eight 
years, with the principle magazines, issued in this, and other 
cilies, as— 

The Lady's Book, and Lady’s American Magazine, 
Edited by Mrs Hale, and Sigourney, with rich and most 
beautiful engravings, montiily, at per year 33 Ov. 

The work has attained a circulation of nearly 2000 
Monthly. 

Graham's Ladie’s and Gentleman’s Magazine—with 
origina] stories and the choicest engravings, monthly, at per 
year 83 00 

The Youth’s Medalion, — with Engravings and 
Music,—twice a month, at per year $1 00. © 

The Christian Family Magazine,—at per year $1 00. 

Address JORDAN & CO., 121 Washington, opposite 
Water street. 


Intelligent men wanted as agents to these, and other works. 


3t 


Oct. 6 





APPLE PAREKS., 


Just received at the New England Agricultural Ware- 
house, No 51 and 52 North Market Street, a good supp 
Stanley’s Superior Apple Parers, a very useful article. With 
one of these machines a bushel of apples may be pared in 
a very short ume in the best possible manner, and with great 
saving of the apple, as the outsides may be taken oifat any 
required thickness. The above is also lor sale at N. P. H 
WILLIS’, No. 45 North Market Street, SCUDDER, COR- 
DIs & CU., and HOSMER & TAPPAN, Milk Street. 

Sept. 1 6w JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 





SUN DIALS. 


very neat and useful article for the purpose of giving the time 

of day in the garden or field. Price 75 cents. For sale by 

J. BRECK § CO., No 51 and 52 North Market St. 
Sept 1. 


GRINDSTONES. 
An extensive assortment of Water and Hand Grindstoves 


Nov. 17. 


& CO. 13 Lewis’s Wharf. isly. 
L'ETANG LIME. 
Farmers in want of Lime for Agricultural purposes will 
find it greatly to their advantage to try the St. George Co’s. 
L'Etang Lime, said to be superior for that purpose to any 
other ever yet introduced. For sale by DAVID DAVIs, 
over the Hope Insurance Office, State St., Boston. 
Sept. 8. 3m 








so large. 


—— 


ican full blood, do 45 2 47--Do. 34 do42 a 44—Do. 1-2 do | 


Sna- | 
| perfine Northern pulled iamb 42 a 43—No. 1 do. do. do, 37 | 


ly of | 


Just received a few of Sheldon & Moore’s, Sun Dials, a | 


constantly on hand and for sale by AMMIC., LOMBA WW) | 
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HOWARD'S IMPROVED EASY DRAUGHT PLOUGH. 
| Great improvements have heen made the past year in the 
form and workmanship of these Ploughs; the mould beard 
| has heen so formed as to lay the furrow completely oner 
| turning in every particle of grass or stubble, and ieaving the 
| ground in the best possible manncr. The length of the 
mould hoard has be a very much increased, so that the 
Plough works with the greatest ease, both with respect to 
| the holding and the team. The Committee at the late trial 

of Ploughs at Worcester, say, 

“ Should our opinion be asked as to which of the Ploughs 
| we should prefer for use on a farm, we might perhaps say to 
| the inquirer, if your land is mostiy light and easy to work, 
| try Prouty & Mears, but if your land is heavy, hard or rocky, 
| gEGiIN wittt' Mra. Howaarn’s.” \ 

Atthe above meztioned trial the Howard Pleugh did 
more work, with the same pewer of team, than any olher 
| plough exhibited. No other turned more than twentyseven 
| and one half inches, to the t12 ths. draught, while the 
Howard Plough turned twentyaine and one half inches, to 
| the same power of team! All acknowledge that Howard's 
| Ploughs are much the strongest and most substantially 
| made. ‘ 
There has !.cen quite an improvement made on the shoe, 
| or land side of this Plough, which can be renewed without 
having to furnish a new landside; this shoe likewise secures 
the mould board and landside together, and strengthens the 
Plough very much. 
| The price of the Ploughs is from 86 to $15. A Plough, 
| sufficient for breaking up with four cattle, will cost about 
$10 50, and with cutter 81, with wheel and cutter, $2 60 
| extra. 

The above Ploughs are for sale, wholesale and retail, at 
the New England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 
Nos. 51 & 52 North Market Street, hy 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO, 


} 
| 
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| GREEN’S PATENT STRAW CUTTER. 





JOSEPH BRECK & CO. at the New England Agricu!- 
| tural Warehouse and Seed Store Nos. 51 and 52 North Mar- 


a . : 
| ket Street, have for sale, Green’s Patent Straw, oy! and 
ve 


Stalk Cutter, operating on a mechanical! principle not before 
applied to any implement for this purpose. The most prom- 
inent effects of this application, and some of the consequent 
peculiarities of the machine are ; 
1. So great a reduction of the quantum of power requisite 
} to use it, that the strength of a half grown boy is cuficient 
| to work it efficiently. 
2. With even this moderate power, it easily cuts two bush 
els a minute, which is full twice as fast as has been claimed 
| by any other machine even when worked by horse or steam 
| power. 
| 3. The knives, owing to the peculiar manner in which they 
cut, require sharpening less ofien than those of any other 
straw cutter. 
| 4, The machine is simple in its construction, made and put 
| together very strongly. It is therefore not so liable as the 
complicated machines in general use to get out of order. 





ee 


| 
ORIENTAL POPPY. 
| The best time for planting this magnificent Perennial, is 
| the present time. For sale at 50 cents per root. Also, Pwo- 
ny Whitljei1, Humei, Rosea, Albicans, Tenufolia. Hybrida, 
| Tartarica, &c., from 60 cents to $i 00 per root. 

For sale by JOSEPH BRECK, & CO., No. 51 and 52 
North Market Street. Sept. 1 











EDMUND T. HASTINGS & Cv. 
Pure Sperm Oil. 

No. 101 State St, keep constantly for sale, Winter, Spring 
and Fall Sperm Oil, bleached and unbleached ; which they 
warrant to be of the best quality and to burn without 

| crusting. 
| Vil Canisters of various sizes. 


Boston, Jan. 1, 1841. isly 
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EW ENGLAND F 


ARMER. 





OCT. 13, 1841. 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 


THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH. 


BY H. W. LONGFELLOW. 


Under a spreading chestnut tree, 
The village smithy stands: 

The smith a mighty man is he, 
With large and_sinewy hands, 

And the muscles of his brawny arm 
Are strong as iron bands. 


His hair is crisp and black and long, 
His face is like the tan, 

His brow is wet with honest sweat, 
He earns whate’re he can, 

And looks the whole world in the face, 
For he owes not any man. 


Week out, week in, from morn till night 
You can hear his bellows blow— 

You can hear him swing his heavy sledge, 
With measured beat and slow, 

Like a sexton ringing the old kirk chimes, 
When the evening sun is low. 


And children coming home from school, 
Look in at the open door ; 

They love to see the flaming forge, 
And hear the bellows roar, 

And catch the burning sparks that fly 
Like chaff from a threshing floor. 


He goes on Sunday to the church, 
And sits among his boys; 
He hears the parson pray and preach,— 
He hears his daughter’s voice, 
Singing in the village choir, 
And it makes his heart rejoice. 


It sounds to him like her mother’s voice, 
Singing in Paradise ! 

He needs must think of her once more, 
How in the grave she lies: 

And with his hard rough hand he wipes 
A tear from out his eyes. 


Toiling—rejoicing—sorrowing— 
Onward through life he goes: 

Each morning sees some task begun, 
Each evening sees it close— 

Something attempted, something done, 
Has earned a night’s repose. 


Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy friend, 
For the lesson thou hast taught ; 

Thus at the flaming forge of life, 
Our fortunes must be wrought— 

Thus on its sounding anvil shaped 
Each burning deed and thought. 





ALL SORTS OF PARAGRAPHS. 


Dress. Nothing looks more unpleasant to us, 
than to see a young man whose wages are small, 
spending all he can get, and perhaps more too, for 
dress ;—every thing about his person of the latest 
fashion and of the nicest fit, as though his whole 
mind was centered upon seeing how pretty he could 
look—-and all for what? To gratify the eyes of 
those who are as foolish as himself. But this he 
does not do, for eventhey are disgusted with him. 
Instead of pleasing any body, he only makes him- 
self the pity of the wise, and a laughing stock for 
fools. 


“TI hate to hear people talk behind one’s back,” 
as the robber said when the constable was chasing 
him, and crying “stop thief !” 





Birds sing less in August than in any other 
month. Ladies chatter the least in February.— 
The former of these curious facts in natural history 
has some mystery about it—but the why and where- 
fore of the latter is found in the fact that February 
is the shortest month. 


Scientific discovery. The editor of the St. Johns 
Morning News, has discovered that back-berries 
are red when they are green. Good, for a Blue- 
nose. 


Industry. Industry is not only the instrument of 
improvement, but the foundation of pleasure. He 
who is a stranger to it, may possess, but cannot 
enjoy—for it is labor only which gives pleasure. 
Itis the indispensable condition of possessing a 
sound mind in a sound body. 


What does he mean? A country editor, after 
enlarging in full and glowing terms, on the advan- 
tage of giving charcoal to sheep, observes in clos- 
ing, “we have tried it,” 


Reader, learn a lesson from the falling leaf—im- 
prove every hour in the spring of your days, for 
the time is not far distant when your autumn wil] 
come, and you, Tike the leaf, will fade, sink to the 
earth, and mingle with the dust. 


Many of the greatest men the world has produc- 
ed, have sprung froin the humblest origin—as the 
lark, whose nest is on the ground, soars nearest to 
heaven. Narrow circumstances are the most pow- 
erful stimulant to mental expansion, and the early 
frowns of fortune the best security for her final 
smiles. 


A new mode of dispersing mobs has been dis- 
covered out west, which is said to supersede the 
necessity of tnilitary force. It is, to pass round a 
contribution box. ‘ 


The Dutch are as famous for “ bulls” as the 
Irish. “I pe lostch two cowsh,” said Mynheer— 
“unt von vash a calf, unt two vash a bull.” 


That inveterate punster, Theodore Hook, once 
declared that he could not see upon what principle 
the teetotallers made water the god of their idola- 
try, since water is universally allowed to have been 
drunk from time inimemorial. 


A gentleman writing a deed, began with “ Know 
one woman by these presents.” “ You are wrong,” 
said a bystander, “it should be, “Know all men.” 
“Very well,” answered the other, “ if one woman 
knows it, all men will, of course.” 


The entire population of Francestown, N. H., 
constitutes the christian congregation of the town. 
The church consists of 500 members. There pro- 
bably is not a parallel to this in all New England. 


An editor of a Pennsylvania Journal apprizes 
his delinquent subscribers that he has appointed 
the sheriff his agent, and has authorized him to 
give receipts and close accounts. 


One of the editors of the New York Express had 
his pocket book stolen the other day. The thief 
must be green to expect to find any thing in an 
editor’s pocket. 


A farmer who had married a rieh wife, after pro- 
mising another of meaner circumstances, endeavor- 
ed to palliate his conduct to a clergyman, who told 
him it was so wrong that he did not know any thing 
like it. “If you do not, I do,” says Hodge: “it is 








INSTINCT, 
A person in Scotland had occasion to send a fine 
specimen of the spider tribe to a medical friend in 
Dundee who was excedingly curious in such mat- 
ters. As the readiest means of conveyance, he en- 
closed the spider in a common square box, and des- 
patched the parcel by stage-coach. ‘The spider 
found the box too round for comfort,—and as he 
was also discommoded by the jolting of the coach, 
he had recourse to a simple and ingenious remedy. 

When the parcel reached Dundee, and the box 
was opened, the spider was found safely siding in 
a fine hammock that he had spun for himself and 
suspended in the middle of his prison-house by 
cords attached to the four top-corners. : 

It has long been known that bees display extra- 
ordinary sagacity in overcoming difficulties of form 
or situation, and it would appear from the above 
mentioned instance that spiders share to some ex- 
tent in the same kind of instinct. 





CONTAGIOUSNESS OF CRIME. 


Bulwer, in his last work, entitled, “ Night and 
Morning,” makes the following just observations 
on the contagiousness of crime: “It may be ob- 
served tliat there are certain years in which, in a 
civilized country, some particular crimes come in 
vogue, It flares its season, and then burns out. 
Thus, at one time we have burking, at another, 
swingism; now suicide is in vogue—now poison- 
ing tradespeople inapple dumplings—now little 
boys cut each other with penkmves—now common 
soldiers shoot at their serjeanis. Almost every 
year there is one crime peculiar to it; a sort of an- 
nual, which overruns the country but does not 
bloom again. Unquestionably, the press has a 
great deal so do with thes- epidemics. Let a 
newspaper give an account of : me out-of-the way 
atrocity that has the charm of being novel and cer- 
tain depraved minds fasten to it, like leeches.— 
They brood over and revolve it; the idea grows 
np a horrid phantasmalian monomalia; and, all of a 
sudden, in a hundred different places, the one seed 
sown by the leaden types, springs up into a foul 
flowering. But if the first aboriginal crime has 
ye been attended with impunity, how much more 
does the imitative faculty cling to it. Ill-judged 
mercy falls, not like the dew, but like a great heap 
of manure on the rank weed.” 











PRINCE’S NURSERIES AND GARDENS. 

he New Catalogues are now ready for dis- 
tribution gratis to all who apply, post paid, per 
mail. They comprise an immense assortment 
of Fruits and Ornamental Trees, Shrubbery, 
and Plants, Bulbous Flower Roots, and Dahlias, 
Green House Plants, Garden Seeds, &c., all of which are 
now at much reduced prices. 


Orders, per mail, to WM. R. PRINCE, Flushing, will re- 
ceive prompt attention. 4teow Sept. 8 








NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


A WEEKLY PAPER. 


The Editorial department of this paper having come 
into the hands of the subscriber, he is now authorized 
by the publishers to inform the public that the price «of 
the paper is reduced. In future the terms will be $2 
per year in advance, or $2 50 if not paid within thirty 
days. ALLEN PUTNAM. 

N. B.—Postmasters are required by law to frank all 
sabscriptions and remittances for newspapers, without 
expense to subscribers. 








similar to your leaving a poor parish for a rich one.” 


TUTTLE AND DENNETT, PRINTERS. 








